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Mrs. James Lowndes in memory of her 
father, Mr. Lucius Tuckerman; "The 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone/ ' by 
Lucien W. Powell, the gift of Hon. John 
B. Henderson; and "Indian Summer 
Day," by Max Weyl, presented by a num- 



ber of the artist's friends on his seventieth 
birthday. 

Civic pride is good, but national pride 
is better, and this the National Gallery 
collections are well calculated, through 
their merit, to inspire. 



THE BENEFICENCE OF ART* 

BY S. HENRIETTA HOUSH 

Past President of the Ruskin Art Club and or the Fine Arts League, 
Los Angeles, California 



••TF this modern world is to be saved it 

_A_must deepen its faith, must freshen 
its hope, must preserve its enthusiasm. It 
can be saved only by a great tide of 
spiritual vitality." 

Better than any words of mine do these 
words convey the message that it seems 
to me the world needs today. 

We are told that the true work of art is 
but a shadow of the divine perfection, 
that inspiration is but the utterance of the 
subconscious self, that truth is but har- 
mony between man and other forces. It 
is said that no one really knows how or 
when he does a great thing, but that one 
must absorb for a long time to be adequate 
to the task. 

The great souls of the world, those 
whose works are to live, the master-souls, 
are not unlike. Communing with them 
must tend toward the development of the 
best that is in us. Greatness may 
not be possible of achievement, but lives 
cannot be given over to trivialities if 
much time has been spent in the study 
of men like Milton and Shakespeare, and 
the other great divines of the universe. 
Their dwelling place is far upon the 
heights, and because of their expansive 
survey, there comes to them a clear illu- 
mination, and they give to us a precious 
heritage, in the form of thoughts that are 
truly spiritualized forces. 

We may call this insight into things 



finer than most know the result of the 
sixth sense, or we may say that the better 
mind has spoken; certainly truth just 
grows from within one's consciousness, 
and the greater truth, I feel, must be 
not the material fact, but the spiritual 
message. 

The essentials entering into a work of 
art are delight, which is the spiritual 
element; thought or conception, which is 
the subjective element; and the symbol, 
which is the objective element. 

All ministers of beauty seize and utilize 
the rarer, finer harmonies, and it is the 
ability to do this which gives to the few 
the quality which we call distinction. 

Bringing art into the lives of our people 
is a sacred duty. Some day we must 
account for what we have done with our 
present opportunities, for what we have 
placed before the children of our day, for 
what we have made ready to pass on to 
generations yet to come. 

Whatever will make life more lovely, 
whatever will call attention to things 
beautiful, whatever will give the spiritual 
essence of things, that will be ministering 
to the human need for beauty which is 
implanted in every breast. 

We need to remember that from age to 
age the great essentials, the great uni- 
versal of art, do not change — that the 
underlying principles of all the arts are 
the same, whether the production be a 
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picture, a poem, a novel, a piece of sculp- 
ture, or a house and grounds. There must 
be something to correspond to foreground, 
middle distance and background, if the 
result is to be a harmonious whole. 

A veneering of surface will not do for 
art. Art, like religion, is not a matter of 
surfaces. Its essence must be spiritually 
discerned. As religion would not be vital 
without God-consciousness, so it is with 
art; art-consciousness is what our people 
need. Do not religion, love, and larger 
life come from within as growth, develop- 
ment based on one's consciousness? Our 
own loved poet, Whittier, has said that 
"Beauty is goodness," and that "ugliness 
is sin." And another one has told us that 
"Not failure, but low aim, is crime." 

Ideals are subtle ; they are elusive ; they 
are hard to work with. As most of the 
precious things of this life pervade and 
affect, while their existence is perhaps 



unseen and unknown, so it is with the 

influences at work in our own community. 

But the wavelets of great forces once set 

into motion, may go on vibrating, uniting, 

increasing in power, until, like unto a 

great tide, they will sweep everything 

before them. And somewhere in the 

Higher Courts of Justice and Appeal, 

where spiritual influences prevail, it is 

of record that a little has been added to 

the great silent forces of the universe. 

We know that we shall pass on and be 

forgotten, but that the good we may be 

able to accomplish will last through all 

eternity, for the spirit of all that is good 

goes on. 

* ■* •* 

I like to feel that art is man's natural 
mode of expression. Everything begins 
in freedom and ends in convention. The 
primitive man may express his fancy 
as he pleases, but the civilized man must 
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do as he is compelled. In far away tribal 
lands the savage will carve his imple- 
ments of service, or he will inlay them 
with copper or brass, or there will be 
woven into fabrics his beliefs and his 
superstitions. 

Oriental rugs are true works of art 
when they have been made by hands and 
hearts and minds ; when there is the im- 
press of a personality and evidences of 
character. 

Our people have been deceived and de- 
luded into the belief that they have art in 
and about their homes, when in reality 
they have only pseudo-art in the stone- 
work, iron-work, wood-work, cloth-work, 
carpet-work, that are called artistic, but 
that are really factory-art, machine-made 
art; art which is perhaps one part origi- 
nality and the remainder reproduction. 

We shall be great in art not when some 
one of our number shall have become 
famous, but when there shall have come 
to be, among the people, a fine, discrimi- 
nating judgment in art matters; when we 
shall have made the people understand 
that art is for them and for all of them ; 
that artistic does not mean expensive, that 
it does not mean fashionable, and that 



it is practical to be artistic. To say that 
anything is artistic is oftentimes to put 
a barrier around much that is as useful 
as it is beautiful. The impression has 
gone out among the people that to be 
artistic is to be impractical. Many seem 
to feel that art is something useless, or, 
at best, that it is something intended for 
the few. We need to take the hopeless- 
ness, in this regard, out of the minds and 
hearts of the mothers of this land, and 
we need to put into the empty places the 
consciousness that there is something for 
them and for their children. We need to 
make the child feel that he may be artistic 
himself, not sometime in the future, but 
at the present time, now. 

Our children should be encouraged to 
create, to make something, to give expres- 
sion to that which they dream about and 
love; whether this desire to produce be 
to make an object of everyday use or to 
write verses. It must be impressed upon 
the child that if in making something 
which is the outcome of an original im- 
pulse his manner of expressing himself is 
ln's own he will have added the human 
clement necessary to make his work art, 
and, crude though the result may be, this 
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touch of personality will have given that 
something which will lift his work out 
of the common, and he will be not an 
artisan only, but in some degree an artist. 
You know that the woman who is an 
artist in dress takes fashion for her 
theme, but she does not allow fashion to 
enslave her. She modifies the style to 
suit her face, her figure, her complexion. 
She knows that just arranging the hair 
so that it will frame the face is to put art 
into the process. 

It is an honor for a community to claim 
a great artist, but it is better, far better, 
that all the people in that community 
should produce some art than that some 
one of their number should give to the 
world all the art. 

Art is truly democratic. Aristocracy 
may have possession of the works of art, 
but it is democracy that must produce 
them. Art is greater than any class dis- 
tinction man can make. Genius as it 
comes to man in its highest form partakes 
of the creative power of the Deity. 
*• * *■ 

In the fascinating study of the art 
treasures of other countries we become 
so engrossed that we sometimes forget to 



look about us for art productions among 
our own people. All understand the 
value of foreign travel; all realize how 
inexhaustible are the opportunities for 
study in connection with the art of past 
ages. Concentrating our thoughts upon 
other times and other achievements we 
overlook the fact that this is the same 
world that existed for other arts and 
other peoples ; that the worshipful regard 
for that which is divine, that during 
another stage of the world's progress led 
to the painting of saints and madonnas 
and holy-families, inspires men now to 
interpret the sentiments of nature. The 
best landscape painting of today is really 
religious painting. All great art is re- 
ligious art. It comes from worship and 
is but another form of praise. The mani- 
festation, too, may be but small in space, 
and quiet in its hue. The man who 
paints in a spectacular way knows that 
he is cheating you. The only excuse one 
makes for him is that he paints the thing 
that sells, gives people what they want, 
but in his heart he knows he is wrong. 
Perhaps he is ashamed. 

It is remarkable how much time and 
attention are given to works of art that 
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have no especial value, except as epoch- 
making, or documentary, pieces. And 
it is lamentable that so often work is 
slighted that is in some respects as fine 
as the world has ever known just be- 
cause it is modern or has been produced 
in our own country. 

Life is not all in some far-away land, 
nor has the better part been lived. At 
best, there is too much resting on past 
honors in all old countries, too much 
clinging to traditions, too much that is 
finished. I am glad that I live at the 
present time, glad that I belong in this 
land of the free, where the greatest possi- 
bilities are open to all. I would rather 
be one of the builders, here and now. 

Last year, in Washington, D. C, a 
national organization was formed, to be 
known as The American Federation of 
Arts. The object of the organization is to 
promote the art interests of this country, 
by bringing about united effort in the 
preservation of all that is beautiful, and 
by the development of that which is artis- 
tic in America. Most of the leading art 
organizations in the United States are 
members of the federation, and its dele- 
gates and representatives include some of 
the greatest names connected with the art 
life of America. 

When we remember that the history of 
American art extends over little more than 
two centuries, that only during the last 
half century have American artists won 
the fullest recognition in the principal 
art-centers of Europe, and that today 
some of the most famous living artists 
are Americans, we realize that we have 
something more than patriotism on which 
to base our plea for an American art and 
for the artists of America. 

It is a questionable civic pride which 
claims an artist after honors have come 
to him elsewhere, when he has not re- 
ceived the support of those about him and 
has been obliged to go abroad for recog- 
nition, where art is more generally under- 
stood and is better appreciated. 

We must make it possible for our ar- 
tists to remain among us; that they may 
discover and portray for us the beauty 
that is the accompaniment of the funda- 
mental conditions which are inherent to 



this country; that they may embody for 
us the great ideas that are native to the 
western world. Then our artists will 
have a more independent character in 
their work. When we shall have given 
to our artists the support that is accorded 
to them in other countries we shall have 
in the United States schools of art that 
will influence all other countries. 

Some of us are making a great effort 
to get an Art Home here in our own 
loved Southland. Our idea is that the site 
shall be one that will make possible an 
architectural effect. The buildings will 
be pure in style, probably classical. They 
will be dignified by sculpture and adorned 
by paintings. Buildings and grounds 
will make a splendid picture. There will 
be the proper proportion, the correct dis- 
tribution, the unity of effect. The plant- 
ing, the lines leading into the picture, all 
the details, will be beautiful and pictur- 
esque, yet subordinate, the whole making 
one grand effect with a great central idea. 
There will be schools of expression, 
colleges for art training, lecture rooms, 
an auditorium, a great organ, a symphony 
hall, and a place where children may re- 
ceive lasting impressions from lessons in- 
stilled by artistic dramatic presentation. 

Our first effort will be to encourage the 
true art spirit in our own community, to 
bring about a better understanding and 
a keener appreciation of the good work 
that is being done among our own people. 
While the local souvenir element will be 
avoided, still we shall remember that art 
and the art spirit are not local, although 
their expression, particularly through the 
landscape painters, is necessarily in- 
fluenced by locality. Our first collection 
will probably be a group of works by our 
own artists. 

Is it not true that whatever makes life 
sweeter and better, that whatever makes 
for spiritual development, is eminently 
practical ! 

We know that ideals become vital in 
ourselves by constantly using them. We 
know that ideals transform not only in- 
dividuals but national life. Lifting the 
race-soul out of materialism toward the 
Divine takes time and thought and 
sacrifice. 



